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AMERICAN DRAMA AND WORLD WAR II 


ALLAN G. HALLINE 


Professor of American Literature 
Bucknell University 


HE decade of American drama from 1939 through 1949 sus- 
tained the general level of accomplishment achieved during the 
upsurging ‘twenties and maintained with difficulty during the 
troubled ‘thirties. Whereas the period from the end of World War I 
to the beginning of the depression was marked by the youthful 
energy and excitement of an important American drama being 
born, the era of the depression witnessed a struggle to hold 
the gains which had been made. A majority of the dramatists 
responsible for the renaissance in the ‘twenties were still writing 
during the thirties and thus insured a significant, possibly a more 
mature, drama during that period ; their work contained fewer sur- 
prises than it had earlier, but it showed ripened craftsmanship and 
greater consistency. A core of the same talent was active during 
the ‘forties, but the environmental forces were sharply different. 
The most striking single feature of American drama during the 
past decade was its immediate and significant response to World 
War II. The speed, range, and power with which American play- 
wrights took up the challenge of a world at war is more fully 
realized when one recalls what happened during World War I. 
Practically nothing happened—it was almost as though American 
dramatists did not know a war was going on. In the year and a 
half that America was at war the only play to emerge was O’Neill’s 
one-acter, /n the Zone (1917), an account of an incident aboard a 
ship in the submarine zone. Even after the war there was only a 
scattered recognition of the event. Forbes’ The Famous Mrs. Fair 
(1919) dealt with the problems of readjustment to civilian life; 
Emery’s The Hero (1921) concerned a returned soldier. It was not 
until 1924 that the war itself was put on the stage in Anderson’s 
What Price Glory? Just why World War I made virtually no im- 
pression on the current drama is hard to explain. To say that 
American drama had not yet learned to face the grim reality of 
war will hardly do, for American drama had responded in a lively 
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fashion to the Revolutionary War and had helped to bring about 
the Civil War. A more plausible explanation may be that our theater 
during the second decade of this century was in the doldrums and 
only beginning to stir with the first movements of its coming great- 
ness. Whatever the cause, the near vacuum of the period points 
up the momentous response of the theater to World War II. 

This response was immediate (well-nigh anticipatory), fear- 
less and significant. The gravity with which the playwrights viewed 
the situation is seen when one notes that it was the serious and 
tragic drama that almost instantly dedicated itself to the war and 
held fast for the duration. Comedy and farce responded belatedly, 
sparsely, often indifferently ; comedy’s best contribution was post- 
humous. The explanation of the foregoing must, of course, take into 
account (1) that, when people go to a comedy, they want escape 
from grief, and (2) that many phases of war are not appropriate 
to comedy. 

The anticipatory nature of the serious drama appears in the 
anti-appeasement overtones of Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in IIlinois; 
this play was in rehearsal in September, 1938, at the time of the 
Munich crisis. In 1939 the disturbances from overseas resounded in 
Anderson’s Key Largo. The prologue of the play pictures Amer- 
ican volunteers in the Spanish Civil War, and poses the issue as 
to whether it is worth while to die for a moral ideal (in this case, 
civil freedom) when national obligation does not require one to 
do so. Through the story of the central character the idea is 
eloquently set forth that only by free sacrifice can one prove the 
validity of a moral ideal. Key Largo possessed the excitement of 
transparent parallel to international tensions. 

Sherwood lost little time in getting the outbreak of European 
hostilities on the Broadway boards: There Shall Be No Night was 
produced on March 29, 1940, and its performances were electric 
with the suspense of the conflict already begun and with the threat 
of disasters to follow. No effort is here made to study closely the 
effect of serious drama on public opinion, but there can be no 
doubt that the theater can play, and has played, a vital part in 
shaping the course of events. Though There Shall Be No Night 
was set in Finland and directed against the Russians, yet its ap- 
plication to other countries confronted by totalitarian aggression 
was immediate and compelling. Every spectator must have known 
that America was challenged by the fateful issue of the play. 
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The international struggle as it exploded on our still neutral 
shores was pictured in Lillian Hellman’s Watch on the Rhine more 
than eight months before Pearl Harbor. Though not written with 
such a gripping sense of impending horror as Sherwood’s play, 
Watch on the Rhine alarmed its audiences by exposing the sinister 
forces that operated far beyond the battle zone. Rice’s Flight to 
the West (1940) presented a reasonably objective cross section of 
international opinion by bringing together several nationalities in 
a Yankee Clipper flying from Lisbon to New York. Similar in 
construction to Flight to the West is Letters to Lucerne (1941), 
by Fritz Rotter and Allen Vincent, in which the symposium frame- 
work is a girls’ school in Switzerland; here, however, the interna- 
tional conflict is brought to a focus in the story of the Nazi aviator 
who makes a suicide dive rather than bomb Warsaw, the home of 
the girl he loves. 


The work of the anti-Fascist underground, which was seen only 
fragmentarily in Watch on the Rhine, is given fuller treatment in 
The Moon Is Down (1942); in this play Steinbeck pictures au- 
thentically the heroic resistance of the Norwegian civilians against 
the Nazi occupying forces. A less successful play of Nazi occupa- 
tion was Anderson’s Candle in the Wind (1941) ; its weakness was 
the unconvincing love story between an American girl and a French 
officer, apparently contrived to set off the cruelty of the Nazis 
then occupying Paris. The latter phase of the story, however, was 
done effectively, and was intensified by the wavering of the young 
Nazi soldier who was torn with doubts about the justice of his 
cause. 


The poor reception of Candle in the Wind was quickly balanced 
by the success of The Eve of St. Mark in 1942, one of the best war 
plays to appear. Here the cycle of a GI’s career, from home through 
camp to fatal action, is portrayed with feeling, humor, tension, and 
imagination. The normal affections centering in the family and in 
the home-town girl, the rigors and coarse humor of training camp, 
the indomitable spirit of self-reliant youth under fire, and the sense 
of a power above man—all these are woven together in this fast- 
paced drama. The scene on the Pacific island in which the men 
themselves elect to fight to the death is similar in basic concept 
to the first scene of Key Largo, but more gripping for an Amer- 
ican because it involves his own country. 
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Winter Soldiers (1942), by Dan James, is a plausible, though 
no doubt imagined, account of behind-the-line activities in the 
German campaign in Russia which fails partly through the bad 
planning of the politician-marshals ; the title refers ironically to the 
poor quality of the Nazi soldiers and is by implication a tribute to 
the Russian troops. 

The first play, and probably the best, to anticipate the problem of 
reéducating Nazi youth after the war was Tomorrow the World 
(1943), by James Gow and Arnaud d’Usseau. In this play a Nazi 
war orphan, aged twelve, is brought to his uncle’s home in America; 
the almost hopeless task of freeing this boy’s mind of the Nazi 
poison, even under ideal conditions, points up the magnitude of the 
task of re-educating the Nazi mind in the post-war world. 


The earliest play to probe deeply the indirect causes of the war 
was Lillian Hellman’s The Searching Wind (1944). Whereas most 
of the war plays postulate enemy guilt, this drama scrutinizes our 
own foreign policy by going back twenty years to expose the 
displomatic thinking which permitted the growth of fascism in 
Europe. A United States ambassador is shown belittling the 


Fascistic shouts for Mussolini in 1922 and minimizing the German 
anti-Jewish outbursts in 1923; this same ambassador in 1938 is 
baffled, dilatory, concessive in the face of the Munich demands. 
The tragedy of the ambassador’s passive guilt is brought home 
through his own son’s serious injury in World War II. 

The 1943-44 season provided several other serious war dramas. 
Winged Victory, by Moss Hart, celebrates the training and the 
achievements of the Air Corps. In Decision, by Edward Chodorov, 
the problem of fascism on the home front is effectively presented in 
the struggle of a school superintendent, as head of a Citizens’ Com- 
mittee, fighting for freedom and equality against a powerful editor 
and a domineering senator who are forcing racial discrimination in 
a local war plant. Although Anderson made careful preparations 
with the aid of General Eisenhower for Storm Operation, the play 
did not turn out to be a success; the picture of the African in- 
vasion was authentic from a military point of view, but evidently 
the human drama was not gripping enough to sustain it. The in- 
fluence of the war on civilian life was depicted in Pick-up Girl, by 
Elsa Shelley, which deals with the failure of the juvenile feminine 
mind to distinguish between lust and patriotism. The play is a 
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stark courtroom portrayal of a fourteen-year-old girl who gives 
herself to boys in uniform on the excuse that she wants to do 
something for the war effort. 

Not only was the serious drama quick to pick up the reverbera- 
tions of war and to picture many phases of the conflict itself, but 
it also displayed alacrity in treating the theme of the returning 
soldier. We have already seen one instance of it in The Searching 
Wind, but it was Philip Barry who first built a whole play on the 
theme in Foolish Notion (1945). This drama, however, centers 
its interest upon the psychology of visualized expectancy rather 
than upon a war theme as such. To put it more specifically, the 
main concern of the play is with the individual way in which each 
of four characters visualizes the expected return of a person vital 
in the life of each. Though the person is a soldier, and the par- 
ticulars of his relationships are thus partly in terms of war, yet 
the stress of the playwright is on the differences in psychology 
which each visualization reveals. The play, though it was not 
popular, is nevertheless notable for its technique of dramatizing 
through a whole act or scene the way in which each individual 


envisions the soldier’s return; the last scene of the play drives 
home the ironies of expectancy by picturing the actual homecoming. 


The 1945-46 season saw a continuation of the war plays, but 
with the end of hostilities in 1945 a slackening off was perceptible, 
and by the following season serious war plays appeared only 
sporadically. One of the plays coming at the end of the war, Sher- 
wood’s The Rugged Path (1945), begins with the pre-Pearl Har- 
bor isolationist-interventionist controversy and then switches to 
action in the Pacific three years later. The first part recounts the 
struggle of an interventionist newspaper editor, who has just 
returned from Dunkirk, against his isolationist relatives and col- 
leagues who control the paper; the editor is so dissatisfied with 
his own inaction and so disgusted with the shortsightedness of the 
others that he enlists in the Navy. The second part of the play 
deals with the editor’s discovery of the real meaning of sacrifice 
and faith as he sees these qualities revealed in the other men and 
as he demonstrates them by his own actions. The poor integration 
of the two parts of the play probably explains the Broadway failure 
of the production ; also, as propaganda the play is weakened by the 
obvious card-stacking against the isolationists. 
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The relationship of the war to religious prejudice is treated in 
Hlome of the Brave (1945), and its relationship to race prejudice 
is treated in Deep Are the Roots (1945). Though the plays are 
quite different in development, yet in each the effect of war is to 
dissipate the sense of separation set up by the prejudice. In the 
former a Jewish soldier suffering from traumatic shock is induced 
by a psychiatrist to relive his experiences leading up to the onset 
of the shock; it is revealed by this analytic treatment that the 
soldier is suffering from a guilt complex which he associates with 
race prejudice, but which the doctor shows to originate in a feel- 
ing common to all soldiers, i.e., the momentary sense of gladness 
one experiences when his companion in battle is killed. The Jewish 
soldier now sees that the religious differences which separate men 
are less important than the human likenesses which unite them. In 
the latter play, Deep Are the Roots, the sense of separation is dis- 
sipated in one of the characters, under the influence of war, and 
diminished in another ; but it remains firmly entrenched in the rest 
of the Southerners, including the Negro mother. The white daugh- 
ter of a bigoted Southern aristocrat has grown up with a Negro 
boy in their employ (her association with him had been particularly 
close because her father thought her too good to play with other 
white children) ; when this boy returns as a war hero, the girl 
glamorizes him in an upwelling of patriotism and memory and 
feels herself in love with him. In spite of bitter family opposition 
(one of the important themes of the play), she offers to marry him; 
but the boy, though emboldened with greater self-respect through 
his humane treatment abroad, still clings to part of the racial code 
and says that marriage is not the way. 


The following season (1946-47) there was one serious war play 
of note, Arthur Miller’s All My Sons, which was given the Drama 
Critics’ Circle Award. Here the theme of homecoming initiated in 
The Searching Wind and expanded in Foolish Notion is again 
treated, though in greater tragic proportions than in either of the 
earlier plays. The situation in Miller’s drama concerns a manu- 
facturer of faulty airplane engines as he is seen in relation to his 
family in particular and to the world in general. The poignant 
tragedy is driven home by the suicide of his aviator son when the 
latter learns that his father is responsible for the deaths of some 
of his buddies. Temper the Wind (1946), by Edward Mabley and 
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Leonard Mins, deals with the American occupation in Bavaria; 
but this play failed to gain public support. 


The next season (1947-48) one more serious war play was to 
appear, Command Decision, by William Haines ; the special feature 
of this play is that it dramatizes the problems of command at high 
levels. The general in charge of an air division has been sustaining 
heavy losses of planes in daylight raids beyond fighter protection 
in order to knock out an important objective; in this “command 
decision” he finds himself at odds with his immediate superiors 
and with visiting congressmen. The clash of personalities involved 
in these problems of command and the painful responsibility in 
sending men to their deaths constitute the human element in the 
play. 

Here we have, then, the main features of the response which se- 
rious drama made to World War II. It was pointed out earlier that 
comedy and farce reflected the war belatedly, sparsely, and at times 
indifferently. For the most part, these comedies and farces have 
dealt with the impact of the war on the home front; a few have 
pictured quiet or subsidiary combat areas. 


The earliest war comedy, The Doughgirls, by Joseph Fields, did 
not appear until three years after the outbreak of the war. This is 
a bedroom farce spotlighting the military and civilian war per- 
sonnel as they rub shoulders in the hotel rooms of Washington. 
The next successful comedy dealing with the war came closer to 
the actual conflict. Jacobowsky and the Colonel (1944), by Behr- 
man, pictures an escape operation under the Nazi occupation of 
France. In some measure the play seriously treats the Nazi op- 
pression, but the main mood is comic. It was during the last year 
of the war that the largest number of war comedies appeared. The 
growing confidence in ultimate victory was no doubt conducive to 
a lighter spirit in the theater. Dear Ruth (1944), by Norman 
Krasna, has to do with some amusing reverberations of the war in 
its plot of a younger sister involving an older sister in a romance 
with a returning soldier by writing him amorous letters under her 
sister’s signature. Soldier’s Wife (1945), by Rose Franken, also 
concerns correspondence with a returning soldier, but here the 
story is more serious. In the soldier’s absence the young wife has 
written him a series of letters which by an odd chance have come 
to the attention of a publisher and which have resulted in a sudden 
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opening to fame and fortune. The returning husband's role as 
protective provider is threatened by his wife’s surging competence; 
the wife is quick to see that husband and home mean more to her 
than penthouse and Hollywood, and she manages to escape the trap 
while salvaging some of the bait for a “little place in the country.” 
The threat to the family life by the sudden fame of the wife is a 
theme reminiscent of The Famous Mrs. Fair, which followed im- 
mediately after World War I. The Hasty Heart (1945), by John 
Patrick, moves to the war zone, but the setting is a quiet sector. 
The situation of a dying Scottish soldier amid unfriendly hospital 
mates has its comic scenes and serious overtones. 

Less important war plays of the 1946-47 season were Tenting 
Tonight, dealing with a married ex-GI in college; /t Takes Two, 
concerned with war housing ; and two plays about war correspond- 
ents, Love Goes to Press and The Big Two. 

The following season brought the best and most successful of 
the war comedies, Mister Roberts, by Thomas Heggen and Joshua 
Logan ; at the time of this writing it is still running and might be- 
come the longest-run play in history. It is worth while speculating 
on the reasons for this success. The answer would seem to be that 
the play combines at least four strains or moods significant during 
the period. The first of these strains is a penchant of the American 
theater-goer for realism of treatment in drama, whether serious or 
comic. The second of these is a vein of moral idealism which 
emerged under the imaginative incitement of Anderson and ex- 
panded vigorously during the ‘forties under the pressure of war 
psychology. The third factor is the popularity during that decade of 
the “GI gripe,” both as a bid for sympathy and as a source of 
humor. Lastly, there was a sense of profound relief at the end of 
the war which sought expression in many forms. 

The penchant for realism, preferably stark, is amply rewarded 
in the uninhibited naturalism of Mister Roberts. The relentless, 
smoldering, often obscene warfare that the GI waged against aloof 
authority is here graphically set forth. And yet, in the midst of 
this ribaldry, heedlessness, and mocking disillusion, there is an 
undercurrent of idealism that sparks the deeper emotions and 
satisfies the psychic hunger of people for the decent things in life 
—the profound admiration for a man who will thwart himself to 
gain something for others, as Roberts did. Here, it may be, are 
the reasons for the play’s success. 
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A possible negative effect of the war on the drama of the decade 
might be the comparatively small quantity of satire and of experi- 
mental drama. A comparison of the satire during the ‘twenties and 
‘thirties with that of the ‘forties will reveal the greater extent and 
intensity of the former. Such plays as What Price Glory?, Both 
Your Houses, Beggar on Horseback, Marco Millions, and Of Thee 
I Sing are examples of the earlier vigorous satire. During the 
forties there was only a scattering of important satirical plays. 
Among these The Man Who Came to Dinner, The State of the 
Union, and Light Up the Sky are the most robust; Life with 
Father, Life with Mother, The Late George Apley, and Two Blind 
Mice are less insistent on the satiric intent. It seems reasonable to 
suppose that the slackening off of satire during the period can be 
partly explained by the consideration that the war moods called 
either for straight serious treatment of the subject or for unrelated 
comic escape; a mocking treatment of the present reality of war 
seemed out of place. 

That the experimental drama during the recent decade was less 
in quantity than that during the ‘twenties—or even the ‘thirties— 
seems clear when one recalls the many experimental plays written 
by O’Neill and those playwrights who were incited by him. But to 
attribute this recession to the war is speculative ; it is possible that 
the playwrights felt that the serious aspects of war could best be 
conveyed in conventional, and hence familiar, dramatic terms. And 
it must be kept in mind that, although the experimental drama of 
the ‘forties may have been less in quantity than that of the two 
earlier decades, yet there have been in recent years several dramas 
notable for their originality in technique: Skin of Our Teeth, The 
Eve of St. Mark, Foolish Notion, Joan of Lorraine, Dream Girl, 
and Death of a Salesman. 

In contrast to the failure of our drama to respond quickly to 
World War I, the swiftness and significance with which our play- 
wrights came to grips with the ominous realities of World War II 
are striking ; the achievement is impressive and may even be inter- 
preted as a sign of a widening cultural maturity. 





SHAKESPEARE’S APPRENTICESHIP IN THE 
PORTRAYAL OF VILLAINY 


Warp Hooker 


Associate Professor of English 
Bucknell University 


N SHAKESPEARE'’S earliest plays it is impossible to find any 
I convincing or natural characterization of a villain. The creatures 
who stir and thicken the dark plots of Titus Andronicus, Henry 
VI, and Two Gentlemen of Verona bear so little resemblance to 
human beings that readers—and a good many critics—have been 
unwilling to attribute these plays to the creator of Richard III, 
Iago, and Edmund. I propose in this paper to examine these early 
villains, and add something to the already large heap of conjecture 
about them. 

For the purpose of this study let us assume the following order 
for these early plays of Shakespeare : 


Henry VI, Parts I, II, III 1590-1592 
Titus Andronicus 1592 or 1593 
Two Gentlemen of Verona 1593 or 1594 
Richard III 1594 


This arrangement of the canon will offend none except those who 
have tried to establish continuity of writing between Henry VI, 
Part III, and Richard III, and have therefore put Richard III back 
to 1592. This cannot be proved or disproved historically, yet it is 
extremely hard to believe that Shakespeare, having created the 
hunchback of Richard III, could have proceeded thereafter to the 
characterizations of Aaron the Moor, Joan of Arc, and Proteus. 
This would be disintegration, not apprenticeship. 


As to the question of authorship, I subscribe to the growing 
belief that these plays are all Shakespeare’s, following the lead of 
Kittredge, Hardin Craig, Tillyard, and Miss Bradbrook. It is inter- 
esting to see that doubts of Shakespeare’s authorship of Titus 
Andronicus, Henry VI, and parts of Two Gentlemen of V erona— 


*In substantial agreement on this order are Parrott, Tillyard, Hardin 
Craig, and the editors of the New Cambridge Shakespeare. 
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doubts which have persisted for centuries—are now being dis- 
pelled. But even more significant, in my opinion, is the persistence 
of these doubts, since it indicated a general unwillingness to accept 
these plays, and sometimes a desire to move the guilt for dis- 
creditable work from Shakespeare’s shoulders to those of Greene, 
or Kyd, or Marlowe. A close examination of the basic flaws in all 
three of these plays will, I hope, make it still more certain that one 
dramatist was responsible for them, for I believe it can be shown 
that the flaws are very similar. 

A common feature of all Shakespeare’s villains before Richard 
[II is that they were not individually studied or examined by their 
creator. Shakespeare seems to have been more interested in action 
itself than in the motives leading to action. And a common feature 
of the plays themselves is that the basic flaws in characterization of 
the villain come to light in the fifth acts, and result from futile 
attempts to heighten the sensationalism of the action. 

Let us consider first the Joan of Arc of J Henry VI. Indignant 
protests at Shakespeare’s maltreatment of the saintly maid have 
echoed through the Shakespearean criticism of the last century. 
The basis of protest shifted somewhat after it was realized that 
Shakespeare was only following the universal prejudices of English- 
men of his time; nevertheless, indignation has remained. Perhaps 
Mrs. Jameson’s comment can be taken as typical of the traditional 
view : 


In representing her according to the vulgar English tradi- 
tions, as half-sorceress, half-enthusiast, and, in the end, 
corrupted by pleasure and ambition, the truth of history 
and the truth of nature, justice and common sense, are 
equally violated. 


In contrast to this time-tested opinion, the most recent study of 
Joan, that of E. M. W. Tillyard in his Shakespeare’s History Plays, 
finds justification and consistency in Shakespeare’s characterization 
of the Maid. Mr. Tillyard sees J Henry VI as a morality play with 
England or Respublica as its hero, Talbot appearing as an innocent 
victim made to suffer for England’s past sins. England is being 
“tested” by French witchcraft, and thus Joan becomes, “not a mere 
piece of fortuitous witchcraft, not a mere freakish emissary of 
Satan, but a tool of the Almighty, . . . the ‘English scourge.’ ’” 


*E. M. W. Tillyard, Shakespeare’s History Plays (New York, 1946), 
p. 164. 
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Before elevating Joan to a rdle in cosmic drama, the reader will 
probably worry himself about her credentials. Was she the agent 
of God and of the Devil at the same time? Mr. Tillyard believes 
Shakespeare to have been aware of the doctrine “that God intro- 
duced into nature certain seminal principles (nature’s germens) 
that abide there waiting to be put into action,” and of the further 
doctrine, “found in Augustine and Aquinas, that angelic and 
demonic powers have the gift, under God’s permission, of speeding 
up these natural processes and producing apparently miraculous 
results.”’* Thus he finds in each manifestation of Joan’s power the 
collaboration of God and Satan. Joan attributes her dazzling beauty 
to a blessing of the Virgin Mary, “but of course owing it to the 
Devil.”* She imposes an unnatural discipline upon the French— 
“a devilish order, not a divine one,” while her armed conquest of 
Charles the Dauphin is “a fundamental upsetting of degree.”*® Of 
the climactic episode, Joan’s triumph at the death of Talbot, he 
says, “Joan, by God’s permission and through the general collapse 
of order among the English nobility, has dealt England a great 
blow. Having dealt it, and ceasing to be God’s tool, she loses her 


power. Her evil spirits desert her, and she is captured and burnt 
for the wicked woman she is.’ 


Whether this subtle idea actually was in Shakespeare’s mind, 
neither Mr. Tillyard nor his readers can say with certainty. There 
is, however, a much simpler explanation for this confusion of God’s 
and the Devil’s work, an explanation that must have occurred to 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries as it did to Talbot and his army—- 
namely, that Joan’s claims to divine guidance were only French 
claims, and therefore false. There is plenty of evidence in the play 
that the French thought her to be God’s agent, while the English 
thought her to be the Devil’s. But, even if we accept Mr. Tillyard’s 
reading of the first four acts, the ending must remain a puzzle. 
All that he says of it is, “Ceasing to be God’s tool, she loses her 
power ... and is captured and burnt for the wicked woman she is.” 
Was this thought to be God’s way with His servants? If her réle 
and function had been complete at Talbot’s death, Shakespeare 
would hardly have added new touches to her characterization later 


* Tbid., p. 5. 

* Tbid., p. 165. 

° Ibid., pp. 165-166. 
® Ibid., p. 168. 
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on. Her last scene is not necessary as a revelation of her wicked- 
ness, for she had been identified with evil and witchcraft from the 
beginning. What then is the function of her last scene? 

Clearly it has the function of startling the audience. Joan begins 
the scene (V, iv) with an act of unnatural ingratitude. Her father 
offers to die with her rather than stand as spectator of her “time- 
less cruel death,” to which she replies by calling him a “miser” 
(for no apparent reason) and denying that he is her father. Except 
for the charge of avarice, this can. be explained and related to her 
former behavior by noting that she had displayed arrogance and 
insensitivity in the scenes of her military exploits; at any rate, it 
is not wholly inconsistent. Next she addresses an eloquent plea to 
her English captors, defending herself as 


Virtuous and holy ; chosen from above, 
By inspiration of celestial grace, . . . 
A virgin from her tender infancy, 
Chaste and immaculate in very thought; .. .’ 


When the English lords remain inflexible, she weakens and pleads: 





Will nothing turn your unrelenting hearts? 
Then, Joan, discover thine infirmity, 
That warranteth by law to be thy privilege. 
I am with child, ye bloody homicides : 

Murder not then the fruit within my womb, 
Although ye hale me to a violent death.® 





The English suppose immediately that Charles must be the father, 
but she says, 


You are deceiv’d; my child is none of his: 
It was Alengon that enjoy’d my love. 





The correction would seem rather pointless, if we are to think 
of her as pleading for her life. But not what follows: York cries 
out, 


Alengon! That notorious Machiavel! 
It dies an if it had a thousand lives. 





* Shakespeare, King Henry the Sixth, Part I, edited by Tucker Brooke 
(New Haven, 1918), V, iv, 39 ff. 
8 Tbid., p. 97. 
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Joan then changes her mind again: 


O! give me leave, I have deluded you: 
"Twas neither Charles, nor yet the duke I nam’d, 
But Reignier, King of Naples, that prevail’d. 


This gives the English a chance to rebuke her, 


Why, here’s a girl! I think she knows not well, 
There were so many, whom she may accuse... . 
Strumpet, thy words condemn thy brat and thee.* 


Are we to suppose that Joan named this variety of possible fathers 
in a concerted effort to evade blame? It is unthinkable. If her claim 
to mercy rested upon the legal protection of a pregnant woman, 
the question of paternity did not have to be answered. No, it is a 
scene in which surprise is piled upon surprise, horror upon horror, 
and it had no other function than to startle and thrill Shakespeare’s 
audience. What becomes of the cosmic drama in which Joan had the 
role of the “English scourge,” or God’s tool? It is virtually obliter- 
ed from memory by the end of this scene. 

The most curious feature of this scene is that its inconsistencies 
are wholly unnecessary. Joan’s past success, especially her success 
in persuading Burgundy to join forces with the French, had made 
the reader believe her shrewd, as well as strong. Why should she 
now conduct her defense in such an aimless way? It was not enough 
that her apparent virtues should be turned to vices, her apparent 
strength to weakness; no, her acumen had to be reduced to 
stupidity. Whether we believe Joan to have been agent of God or 
agent of the Devil, either meaning is blurred and obscured by 
this sensational last scene. 


Few readers will need to be persuaded that the villainy of Aaron 
the Moor, in Titus Andronicus, is incomprehensible. In a play as 
sensational as this, where murder and mutilation become almost the 
norms of action, perhaps it is unwise to expect complete consistency 
in the manipulation of evil. But even here Aaron manages to dis- 


* Ibid., pp. 97-98. 
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tinguish himself. He has a close rival, as official villain, in Tamora; 
yet at the end Lucius, the new emperor, correctly calls him 


Aaron, that damn’d Moor, 
By whom our heavy haps had their beginning.’° 


Tamora is the only one who was motivated to seek revenge; her 
son was killed by Titus in the very first scene of the play. Her 
paramour Aaron begins only with the general motive of ambition: 


I will be bright, and shine in pearl and gold, 
To wait upon this new-made empress. 
To wait, said 1? To wanton with this queen. . . .’ 


Yet he is the one who undertakes her revenge ; in the hunting scene, 
when she proposes that they lose themselves in lustful pleasures, 
he answers, 


Madam, though Venus govern your desires, 

Saturn is dominator over mine... . 

Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand, 

Blood and revenge are hammering in my head. . . .’* 


Nothing loth, she plunges with him into the orgy of bloody deeds 
that makes up the remaining three and one-half acts of the 
play. He conducts himself with such superb nonchalance, and 
takes such evident pleasure in villainy, that many commentators 
have found him positively funny: Tillyard calls him “a magnificent 
comic villain,” while A. M. Witherspoon in the Yale Shakespeare 
edition remarks on “his comic-opera frenzy for evil-doing.” But 
all his bloody deeds before Act V can be related to this same 
desire for revenge. Indeed, he seems more consistent than Tamora; 
for her stratagem of coming to Titus’ house with her two sons, 
disguised as Revenge, Murder, and Rape, is utterly pointless un- 
less we understand it as the dramatist’s device to deliver the sons 
into Titus’ power so that he can bake them in a pie. 

Once more in Act V we find the villain disintegrating. First of 
all, there is the credible change in Aaron’s character that is brought 

Shakespeare, The Tragedy of Titus Andronicus, edited by A. M. Wither- 
spoon ot _— 1936), p. 94. 


4 Ibid., p. 
” Ibid., Dp. 7 
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about by his paternity. He shows the same violence and ardor in 
defending his bastard child that he formerly showed in advancing 
his own career and pleasure. After his capture by Lucius he main- 
tains also his devilish cunning; he makes Lucius agree to spare 
his son if he divulges the secrets of his and Tamora’s infamies. 
But there the motivation ends. Even before his confession Lucius 
has made it plain that he knows enough to incriminate Aaron: 


... this is the incarnate devil 

That robb’d Andronicus of his good hand: 
This is the pearl that pleas’d your empress’ eye, 
And here’s the base fruit of his burning lust.'* 


Aaron knows, then, that he must die; and his confession can have 
no result except that of saving his child. This accomplished, he 
goes on to those extra touches that reduce him finally to the réle of 
bogey-man. 


Lucius. Art thou not sorry for these heinous deeds? 
Aaron. Ay, that I had not done a thousand more 
Even now I curse the day, and yet, I think, 
Few come within the compass of my curse, 
Wherein I did not some notorious ill: 

As kill a man, or else devise his death: 

Ravish a maid, or plot the way to do it; 

Accuse some innocent, and forswear myself: 

Set deadly enmity between two friends ; 

Make poor men’s cattle break their necks; 

Set fire on barns and hay-stacks in the night, 
And bid the owners quench them with their tears. 
Oft have I digg’d up dead men from their graves, 
And set them upright at their dear friends’ doors, 
Even when their sorrows almost were forgot ; 
And on their skins, as on the bark of trees, 
Have with my knife carved in Roman letters, 
‘Let not your sorrow die, though I am dead.’ 
Tut! I have done a thousand dreadful things 

As willingly as one would kiil a fly, 

And nothing grieves me heartily indeed 

But that I cannot do ten thousand more.'* 


Again, why was it necessary to elaborate thus upon his confes- 


8 Ibid., p. 75. 
 Ibid., p. 78. 
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sion? The character had been credible and fairly consistent without 
these hair-raising reminiscences. They were added, I believe, to 
“heighten the character,” if I may use the term which Edward 
Ravenscroft employed when he revised Titus Andronicus for the 
stage almost a century later (1687), advertising it as a “Tragedy 
Alter’d from Mr. Shakspear’s Works,” with “many scenes en- 
tirely new: besides most of the principal characters heighten’d 
and the plot much encreas’d.” When Ravenscroft said “heightened” 
he meant that he had added infanticide to Tamora’s crimes, and 
had made Aaron offer to eat his dead child’s body. 


To include Two Gentlemen of Verona in a study of villainy re- 
quires explanation, for the play is obviously a comedy, and ab- 
solutely without need of a villain. Yet it has a villain, and also 
it has another of those fifth-act reversals that form the subject 
matter of this paper. Proteus is what the nineteenth-century 
critics would call a “cad”; even Quiller-Couch, editing the play in 
1921, found him guilty of “caddishness.” The best summary of his 
atrocities is that of Charles Cowden Clarke, in his Shakespeare 
Characters : 


a man who ‘suns himself’ in the esteem and confidence of 
all his acquaintance, is the early and bosom-friend of 
Valentine, is trusted (and to all appearance deservedly 
so) by his mistress, Julia. He leaves her with the sin- 
cerest vows of constancy ; and the moment he beholds the 
mistress of his friend, he not only becomes enamoured 
of her, but, with a wantonness of treachery, turns low, 
scoundrel informer to her father of their projected elope- 
ment. This not being enough to fill the measure of his 
villainy, at the instance of that father he actually con- 
sents to become the calumniator of his unoffending friend 
to his friend’s mistress, and afterwards to woo her for the 
pantaloon lover, Thurio; an office which he nevertheless 
endeavours to convert to his own advantage. He next 
sends his own mistress’s love-pledge to her rival ; and, im- 
mediately after, attempts the greatest crime that man can 
perpetuate towards woman—against that same woman, 
too, whom he has vainly endeavoured to seduce from his 
friend ; and when, in the sequel, he reads his repentance 
in four lines, he is at once accepted in two lines by the 
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man he had so injured—who, with unique and amusing 
simplicity, says: “Then I am paid, and once again I do re- 
ceive thee honest.’ But, to crown all, his mistress, Julia, 
congratulates herself upon having redeemed such a lover! 
All these confoundings of the probabilities of events may 
be excused in a story of high romance; but where there 
is any profession of human passion, we must look to have 
some regard to the concomitant mystery of human nature 
in the abstract. Now, Proteus is, confessedly, a solid 
scoundrel ; and, what is worse, he is a mean scoundrel.’® 


We may try to account for Proteus’ villainy in a comedy by 
saying that he is youthful, foolish, an inconstant lover but the 
slave of love. This will carry us through the action in Acts I-IV, 
and we shall feel that the theme of love versus friendship has been 
truly and consistently kept in the foreground. Proteus is such a 
lover that he cannot be a friend. 

Now there has been a great deal of comment on inconsistency in 
the last scene of Act V, but the inconsistency attacked has been 
that of Valentine, not that of Proteus. The crucial point of the play 
is Proteus’ repentance: 


Proteus. My shame and guilt confound me. 
Forgive me, Valentine. If hearty sorrow 
Be a sufficient ransom for offence, 

I tender’t here: I do as truly suffer 

As e’er I did commit. 


To which Valentine promptly replies (“throwing out the baby 
with the bath,” as Quiller-Couch puts it) : 


Then I am paid; 
And once again I do receive thee honest. 
Who by repentance is not satisfied 
Is nor of heaven nor earth; for these are pleas’d. 
By penitence the Eternal’s wrath’s appeas’d ; 
And, that my love may appear plain and free, 
All that was mine in Silvia I give thee.’® 


This is indeed such a reversal of the character of Valentine that 
we cannot blame Quiller-Couch and other editors for repudiating 


* Quoted in Works of Shakespeare (Boston, 1901), II, 6-7. 
* Shakespeare, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, edited by Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch (Cambridge University Press, 1921), p. 73. 
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it, and looking about for a scapegoat, a “botcher,”’ another shoulder 
to take the blame. “There are, by this time, no gentlemen in Ve- 
rona,” says Quiller-Couch. It is “a damned spot, as it stands, upon 
Shakespeare’s reputation” ; and he would like to think it “a piece 
of theatre botch-work patched upon the original.”’’* 

But Proteus’ inconsistency in this act seems to have escaped 
notice, overshadowed as it is by Valentine’s nonsensical tribute to 
friendship. To begin with, Proteus’ attempt at rape has no place 
in a comedy; it is itself an inconsistency. Nothing required it; 
Valentine’s reaction could have been as well elicited by a mere 
avowal of love by his rival. It is a “heightening” of action and 
character once more. And, as if this were not enough, we find 
Proteus following up his repentance by turning eagerly to Julia, 
his discarded mistress, who has just swooned, with this comment, 
easily the most mealy-mouthed and complacent villainy in all 
Shakespearean comedy : 


O heaven! were man 
But constant, he were perfect. That one error 
Fills him with faults ; makes him run through all the sins: 
Inconstancy falls off ere it begins. 
What is in Silvia’s face, but I may spy 
More fresh in Julia’s with a constant eye?" 


I think that it may be concluded from these three examples that 
Shakespeare in his earliest plays courted surprise for its own sake, 
without concern for its effect on his characterization. The de- 
nouements here studied all provided shock; they startled the au- 
dience and gave liveliness to the action ; and for the time being that 
was what Shakespeare wanted to do. If the “disintegrators” of 
Shakespeare, as Mr. Tillyard calls them, meaning those who have 
tried to shift the blame for faulty or immature passages to other, 
older playwrights—if the disintegrators will consider the frequency 
of these inconsistencies in the early plays, they may well conclude 
that Shakespeare was responsible for them, and that he, like most 


dramatists, had to serve an apprenticeship before he became a 
master. 


" Tbid., pp. xiv, xviii, 102. 
* Ibid., p. 74. 
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RAGEDY arouses basically serious emotions such as pity and 
fear; comedy arouses basically non-serious emotions such as 

gaiety and laughter. Tchekov’s last and most interesting plays—The 
Sea Gull, Uncle Vanya, The Three Sisters, and The Cherry Or- 
chard—are generally classed as tragi-comedies, apparently on the 
principle that neither the serious nor the non-serious emotions pre- 
dominate in them to any marked degree. Yet this balance has been 
precarious. Many audiences and critics, especially non-Russians, 
find that the serious elements in Tchekov’s plays far outweigh the 
comic; while others, especially Russians, say that the reverse is 
true. No doubt the unnecessarily free translations of the plays have 
been partially responsible for this confusion about the effect 
Tchekov intended; for most translators unfortunately have found 
it necessary to “improve” upon Tchekov.’ But, despite the fact that 
such rigorous and excellent translations as Stark Young’s are 
available, remarkable differences of opinion still exist. The con- 
fusion was increased by Tchekov’s classifying The Sea Guill and 
The Cherry Orchard as comedies in his titles, thus leaving it un- 
explained why these plays should be so distinguished from the 
other two. In his correspondence Tchekov sometimes expresses 
surprise at the gloomy interpretations given to his last plays,’ but 
no precise formulation of his intention cutside his works has been 
discovered. The answer must be found in the plays themselves. 
Though the plays are far too rich and too complex to be pigeon- 
holed neatly under common labels, yet in every one of them the 
methods relating the tragic and the comic are characteristic 
throughout. In order to restrict the scope of the discussion, this 
analysis will be limited to The Sea Gull.* 

* Tchekov’s exceptionally clear and simple use of language makes such 
changes even less excusable. 

* In one letter he even refers to The Cherry Orchard as in part a farce. 

*It is a pleasure to acknowledge the many helpful suggestions of Professor 


Richard Weaver of the University of Chicago and of Professor Charles 
Meister of Arizona State College. 
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Speaking generally, the causes of emotion are the same in 
aesthetic as in non-aesthetic experiences. In tragedy these causes 
center on our opinion of the morality of the characters, and hence 
on our sympathetic or unsympathetic attitude towards them and 
the events they experience. We sympathize with the morally good 
protagonist whose fortune goes from good to bad or simply remains 
bad through no vice of his own. Whether the cause of the mis- 
fortune is due to chance combinations of doom and circumstance 
(Hardy), the passion of the moment (Oedipus), or error of judg- 
ment (Hamlet), if the protagonist is morally good we will tend 
to sympathize with him, and serious emotions are connected with 
that sympathy. Especially pitiable, according to Aristotle, is the 
case of error of judgment or hamartia, because the judgment so 
easily could have been correct. If there are causes for tragic emo- 
tions in The Sea Gull, we should expect to find for the minimal 
tragic effect characters worthy of sympathy, whose fortunes go 
from good to bad or simply remain bad, and we should expect to 
find for the maximal tragic effect that in addition the misfortunes 
of these characters are primarily the result of their own error of 
judgment. 


The play is a succession of conflicts which lead to misfortune for 
all characters who arouse sympathy—tTrepleff, Nina, Masha, and 
Sorin. Trepleff writes a play which draws the scorn of his mother, 
Arcadina, a prosperous but selfish actress, who, along with her 
lover Trigorin, is spending the summer on the estate of her brother 
Sorin, a retired State Councilor. Trepleff loves Nina, who acts in 
his play but fails to appreciate it, and he attempts suicide when 
she is attracted to the successful writer Trigorin, who ruins her 
life, although apparently without vicious intent, only to return to 
Arcadina. In the last act (two years have intervened) Nina is 
almost insane after her unfortunate experiences with Trigorin, but 
she still refuses Trepleff, and his second attempt at suicide suc- 
ceeds. Masha, daughter of Shamreyeff, the manager of the estate, 
is desperately in love with Trepleff, and her disappointment in 
love results in an utterly distressful marriage with the insignifi- 
cant schoolmaster, Medvedenko. Sorin wants health and city life, 
but Dorn, a doctor, can or will do nothing about his health, and 
Arcadina is too miserly to provide the means for city life. Nor 
does Sorin even have control of his own estate, for Shamreyeff has 
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usurped that authority. At the end of the play, Sorin is near death 
and still in the country. 


There are two basic groups of characters in the play, those who 
take an earnest and exalted interest in life but who are condemned 
by circumstances to lead the lives of fribbles ; and those who have a 
talent for accomplishing things, or for achieving worldly success, 
but who are fribbles by choice. 

In the class of the frustrated serious ones are Masha, Trepleff, 
Nina, and Sorin. At the beginning of the play Masha enters 
dressed in black, in mourning for her life, though she believes life 
can be exciting ; but she turns to alcohol, snuff, and a schoolteacher, 
and the excitement is nil. Trepleff, a poor man in a narrow en- 
vironment, feels the vulgarity of the world weighing upon him, but 
must confess in the end that he can write only what is “dry, gloomy 
and harsh,”* and his unrequited love for Nina leads him to suicide. 
Nina is unhappy in her family situation, but her escape therefrom 
leads only to disenchantment. Sorin has always longed for a robust 
career, but what life gave him was twenty-eight years in the 
Department of Justice, and in the play we see him stultified by the 
dullness of country living. If they are not all “pure souls,” in the 
phrase Trigorin applies to Nina, they are at least aspiring ones. 


Opposed to these four characters are Arcadina, Trigorin, and 
Shamreyeff. Arcadina, very worldly-minded, has the right com- 
bination of aggressiveness and callousness to achieve practical 
success, but her interest is in trifles: card-playing, gossip, and gad- 
ding about. Trigorin harbors a minor frustration, for he knows that 
he will always be described as inferior to Tolstoy and Turgenev, but 
he has a facility of detachment which prevents him from suffering. 
His attitude toward matters in general is perhaps best summed up 
by his remark on Trepleff’s art: “but there’s room for all, the new 
and the old—why elbow?” He makes himself agreeable by a sort of 
cynical laxity, and, though he is an author much in demand, he 
finds his truest delight in fishing. Shamreyeff is a willful creature, 
who succeeds sometimes by bluffing and sometimes by flattering. 

It is not inaccurate to characterize these two groups as the 
thin-skinned and the thick-skinned. The former is composed of es- 
sentially humane people. They are compounded of imagination and 


* All quotations from the play that appear in this paper are from Stark 
Young’s translation, The Sea Gull (New York, 1939). 
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sensibility, and their capacity to suffer is accordingly large. They 
are the ones who feel the slings and arrows of fortune, and who 
gain our sympathy—or arouse our pity and fear—in their futile 
struggles. 

Arcadina, Trigorin, and Shamreyeff, on the contrary, are mas- 
ters of their situations, and, when they have their way, it is 
usually at the expense of others. They are insensate, and their very 
lack of sensitivity is their protection. They go through life shoulder- 
ing others aside, and it is the triumph or survival of this type which 
gives the play its pessimistic overcast. 

The tragic courses of the first group are the results of hamartia. 
Their misfortunes are not brought upon them by depravity, fate, 
or passion, but by a peculiar kind of misinterpretation. Each finds 
himself in a situation which he feels to be intolerable. But, in 
seeking an escape, each chooses a way to which he is not at all 
adapted. 

Masha has romantic notions about life, as one can gather from 
her early exchanges with Medvedenko, but she chooses a mar- 
riage of convenience with the dull schoolmaster. Her final illu- 
sion is that, if only her husband should be transferred to a new 
district, she could forget her unhappiness. 


Trepleff imagines that he is called to experiment with new 
literary forms, but he finds himself “slipping into mere routine,” 
and such success as he has proves barren. 


Nina is fascinated by Bohemian life and by the world of the 
theater, but she makes only a second-rate actress, and she ends by 
touring the provinces and enduring the advances of cultured trades- 
men. 

Sorin, who at sixty feels that he has not had a real life, takes 
to medicines and cures, but at the close of the play he is near death. 

One after another the sensitive people are snared and brought 
low. Masha in her speech to Dorn at the end of Act I makes a 
prophecy applicable to all: “I shall do something silly, I’ll make my 
life a mockery, ruin it.” Again, each history might be represented 
as a version of the story Sorin would suggest to Trepleff, “The Man 
Who Wanted To.” The things they project never materialize, or 
they materialize in ways that bring no happiness. The things that 
do materialize seem to happen of themselves, like Sorin’s councilor- 
ship. 
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It has been remarked by many critics that one of Tchekov’s dom- 
inant beliefs was that men are so isolated by their individualities 
that they can not understand one another. However that may be, it 
seems worth while inquiring whether their failure to understand 
one another is not part and parcel of their failure to understand 
themselves. And, if it be true that they have so failed, what we 
behold in the careers of the tragic characters is a defect of self- 
knowledge. In their struggles to succeed, they do not deal with 
real people or real situations; they deal with projections of their 
subjective selves. Thus Trepleff’s strange world appears in his 
play (he has rejected the actual world in favor of what we see in 
our dreams) ; Nina’s world appears in her vision of the life of a 
literary idol; Masha’s in her conviction that one can go in rags 
as a beggar and still do things that are exciting; Sorin’s in his 
belief that the bustle of the city will make life better. Nina sums 
up the collective hamartia at the end of Act II: “It’s a dream!” 
They simply do not comprehend reality, and their common tragic 
flaw lies in this error of judgment, which may result from the 
kinds of limitations Tchekov saw in people. 

It will have to be asked, of course, before this case is established, 
whether or not the same defect is present in the characters who 
seem to prosper. While it is true that they too fail to understand 
themselves, the flaw is not tragic because they do not make the 
same kind of effort that the other characters do. Thus they do not 
engage our sympathy. Their dealings with the world are either 
instinctive or acquiescent. Shamreyeff impulsively bluffs through 
difficult circumstances. Arcadina is so giddy that she presents no 
problem of interpretation here. Trigorin does seem to offer a prob- 
len of interpretation,’ but the enigma is solved for the audience 
finally by his weak-willed capitulation to life. He does not bruise 
himself against adverse circumstances, but rather drifts with them. 
The very language in which he speaks of his frustration has too 
much literary fineness to suggest that it comes from the heart. 
When he is interested in people, it is usually because they supply 
him with literary material. He is, moreover, indifferent to meaning, 
a fact made clear in his remark on Trepleff’s play: “I didn’t under- 
stand a word of it. However, I enjoyed watching it.”’ His talent lies 
in the description of scenes, and, as he tells Nina, everything else 
that he does is false. 


* There are many parallels between Tchekov’s own life and Trigorin’s. 
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It is the people who make the effort of imagination and of will 
who feel the frustration of their limitations. Possibly this view is 
Tchekov’s conception of the tragic situation of man. 

Standing midway between the sensate and insensate characters 
is the physician Dorn,® and it is possible to see him as a choric 
character, or the raisonneur of the play, who evaluates the actions 
of the other characters with almost complete detachment. He is 
free of the subjectivism which limits the others, and he is always 
calling attention to their excesses. Throughout the play he is con- 
spicuous for his self-possession. To him the other characters are 
hysterical (the valerian drops which he administers are a sedative). 
Now this self-possession comes from his having obtained a view 
of the “nature of things”; and this is a serious view. Thus he 
tells Trepleff, “A work of art should express a great idea. There is 
no beauty without seriousness.” Later he remarks to Sorin, “One 
must look seriously at life.” He is the only one whom life has 
satisfied, and he regularly warns the others against their favorite 
escapisms. He cautions against snuff, tobacco, alcohol, medicine, 
vain regrets, and distorted views. There may be some significance 
too in the fact that Dorn makes the final speech and announces the 
suicide that closes the play. In general, he seems to sit in judgment 
on the others, but, despite the reproach of Sorin, it is hardly a 
moralistic judgment that he pronounces. 

If Dorn represents nothing more than caution or common sense, 
he cannot constitute a very noble chorus, but there is evidence for 
supposing that he represents something profounder than this. He 
is working from a philosophic insight. He is relatively free from 
the obsessions which cut the other characters off from real under- 
standing and sympathy, and his object is to relieve them of their 
obsessions. For example, he tells Trepleff that he must give up try- 
ing to get along with the impressionistic and the picturesque; that 
he must have a goal. He snatches the snuffbox from Masha and 
tries to withhold medicines from Sorin (it should be noted that he 
offers his ministrations only to the “good” characters). 

On these grounds it is at least arguable that Dorn is the only 
character who has some insight into that “world soul” which is the 


® Medvedenko and Pauline, the only other characters of any importance, are 
close to the sensate group, for they too are unsuccessful and suffer the anguish 
of their limitations, but they do not belong with it because, like the insensate 
characters, they lack the imagination and the will to escape. 
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theme of Trepleff’s baffling play.* Immediately after the abrupt 
termination of the play, he says to himself, “I don’t know—maybe 
I’m no judge, I may be going off my head, but I liked the play.” 
Later he congratulates Trepleff and tells him to persevere. At the 
same time he speaks of the spiritual height which artists attain, 
and thinks with pleasure about leaving his earthly self behind. 

The theme of Trepleff’s highly imaginative conception is that 
after 200,000 years the kingdom of matter will be vanquished and 
the kingdom of the Cosmic Will will be ushered in. In the “world 
soul” the consciousness of men will be blended with the instincts 
of animals (couid one read here, “Imagination and awareness will 
be blended with practical sagacity”?). This kingdom will be a 
“glorious harmony,” the antithesis of the situation prevailing in 
the Sorin household. Here we see fragments of the “world soul” 
which cannot overcome their fragmentation. 

The real clue to Dorn’s insight into this conception comes in a 
later passage when he is being questioned about his foreign travels. 
In a response to Trepleff he says that he likes Genoa best of all 
foreign cities: 


Because of the marvellous street crowd. When you go out 
of your hotel in the evening you find the whole street 
surging with people. You let yourself drift among the 
crowd, zigzagging back and forth, you live its life, its soul 
pours into you, until finally you begin to believe there 
might really be a world spirit after all, like that Nina 
Zaretchny acted in your play. 


This psychological oneness contrasts with the misunderstandings 
and the collisions going on around him at the moment. 

The Sea Gull, therefore, may be represented as a tragedy of 
suffering. If we regard Trepleff as the focal character of the thin- 
skinned group, it becomes a sort of Trepleff Agonistes. He is a 
comparatively “good” man who does not understand the potencies 
of things; his fellow sufferers share this character in some degree. 
There seems little doubt that we can sympathize with them. We 
too have tried to escape from uncomfortable situations, and have 
imagined a fine resolution to our efforts, only to have our hopes 
dashed by an ignorance of the forces at work, including our own 


*Some critics consider the play a satire on grotesque and futuristic plays 
beginning to be common at the time, particularly those of Andreyev. Perhaps 
there is an ambivalence even here. 
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limitations. Furthermore, these characters are so isolated that, as 
Medvedenko tells Masha, “my soul and your soul cannot find any 
ground to meet on.” There are few subjects more pathetic than 
this. Thus we are not left indifferent by their failure; and, at the 
same time, those who serve as the foils or the villains of the play 
we come to resent for the obstacles they constitute. 

We are left finally with a feeling that the thin-skinned type of 
character is redeemable, whereas the thick-skinned is not. To the 
extent that Tchekov’s version of tragedy points the way to a hope, 
this hope is that greater self-knowledge, greater knowledge of 
one’s place in the spiritual unit which is mankind, may enable the 
imaginative and humane person to fare better in this life. 

This is surely the “stuff” of tragedy: characters that arouse 
sympathy go from bad to worse, and the primary cause of their 
misfortune is their own error of judgment; characters that do not 
arouse sympathy not only achieve worldly success but help block 
the aspirations of those with whom we sympathize; and there 
is even a chorus of a sort which muses on the seriousness of all this. 
Then where is the comic? On first thought it seems incredible that 
it could be present in such subject matter. 

Whereas the serious emotions we have been discussing are re- 
lated to one form or another of sympathy or antipathy, the non- 
serious or comic emotions are related to a sense of superiority. 
When characters of a play, as in life, commit faults or mistakes, we 
tend to feel superior to them and to be amused. If the faults, 
however, produce serious results, the emotions aroused normally 
will be serious rather than comic. For instance, the man who slips 
on the banana peel is comic; but, if he should break his leg, he 
arouses our sympathy. Even commonplace events demand a 
constant alertness of mind and of body, and the man who adapts 
himself awkwardly to new situations will, generally speaking, be 
ridiculous and thus excite amusement or laughter. On the other 
hand, the perfectly poised man, the man who always does “the 
right thing,” by his very gracefulness avoids being ridiculous— 
he sees the banana peel and steps aside. The fall of the ridiculous 
man is involuntary; if he sat down voluntarily we might be 
curious, but, assuming a purpose which we understand as rational, 
we would not laugh. The ridiculous element is always a minor 
failure of individuality, for otherwise a voluntary reaction would 
have avoided the mistake. 
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Such failure Bergson describes as “something mechanical en- 
crusted on the living.”* A machine cannot adapt itself to new cir- 
cumstances as a human being can. The muscles of the man who 
slips on the banana peel keep on going as if the friction normally 
required for walking had not been momentarily reduced, the vol- 
untary reaction is not quick enough to stop them, and a ridiculous 
sprawl results. As Bergson puts it, “the laughable element . . . con- 
sists of a certain mechanical inelasticity, just where one would ex- 
pect to find the wideawake adaptability and the living pliableness of 
a human being.’’® Society provides the criterion of “the right thing,” 
the correct adaptation, and laughter through the fear it excites is 
society’s weapon (indeed, a conservative force) in keeping the 
minor non-conformist “in line.” Hence the comic always refers, if 
only indirectly, to human beings, and laughter always enjoys com- 
pany. 

The comic takes innumerable forms, although it ultimately refers 
to human character and actions. Thus there is the comic in situa- 
tions, in character, in gestures of the body, and in words, and the 
comic is proportional to the degrees of mechanicality involved in 
the living, provided always that the consequences are not serious. 
The awkward, graceless, rigid, repetitious, ready-made, and 
puppet-like, “the mechanical, in contrast with the supple, the ever- 
changing and the living, absentmindedness in contrast with atten- 
tion, in a word, automatism in contrast with free activity, such are 
the defects that laughter singles out and would fain correct 
[granting that the corrective end is, more often that not, uncon- 
scious].”?° In so far as a human character and his actions remind 
us of a machine, or, to put it in another way, in so far as he is 
puppet-like rather than humanly poised, we have the “stuff” of 
comedy. 

For expository reasons, and thus in a distorted sense which must 
be corrected later, let us agree to the statement that the content of 
The Sea Guill is the tragic situation described ; the manner of pre- 
sentation—form, if you like—of this content is the means whereby 
Tchekov unifies the comedy. 


*Henri Bergson, Laughter, translated by Cloudesley Brereton and Fred 
Rothwell (New York, 1911), p. 37. 

* Ibid., p. 10. 

” Ibid., p. 130. 
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All the characters are given puppet-like qualities. With the 
exceptions of Sorin and Dorn, each has a set of obsessions which 
bob up like jack-in-the-boxes. Obsessions are not necessarily 
amusing in themselves, but when they are continually repeated, 
machine-like, they are like the strings pulling the marionette. And, 
like mirages, they prevent the obsessed from seeing reality as it is; 
hence, he awkwardly bumps into reality. 

Medvedenko, possibly the most rigid of them all, sees almost 
everything in terms of roubles. In the opening scene he practically 
proposes to Masha, only to add, “Who wants to marry a man who 
can’t even feed himself?’ He witnesses Trepleff’s play and ex- 
citedly comments to Trigorin, “You know, somebody ought to put 
in a play, and then act on the stage, how we poor schoolmasters 
live.” Shamreyeff jokes about how Silva, the celebrated singer, 
once “took low C” only to hear from the gallery the bass of a 
church choir cheer “Bravo Silva” a whole octave lower, and 
Medvedenko unsmilingly asks, “And what salary does a church 
singer get?” 

Shamreyeff’s fascination with the old theater is introduced at his 
first entrance: “In ’73 at the Poltava Fair I can assure you she 
was magnificent. . . .” No one is interested. At his next opportunity 
he telis the joke about Silva mentioned above. It is greeted with “a 
pause”; then Dorn’s, “The angel of silence is flying over us”; 
Nina: “Oh, I must go. Goodbye.” Conversation intervenes, but 
like a wound spring Shamreyeff continues to unwind by referring 
again to Silva, and now he gets Medvedenko’s classic question. 
Whereas this theme enters whenever Shamreyeff tries to be so- 
ciable, the opportunity to assert his superiority just as invariably 
concerns itself in one way or another with his control of the 
horses. He is like a record with two broken threads. 


Pauline’s fixed ideas or motifs are more connected : Dorn and the 
fact that in her relation to him “time is passing.” We hear her for 
the first time speaking to Dorn, the doctor, who is apparently 
healthy although fifty-five, “It’s getting damp, go back and put on 
your galoshes.” During Trepleff’s play she parrots, “You're taking 
your hat off. Put it on, you'll catch cold.” In Act II: “Eugene 
[Dorn] my darling . . . take me with you. Our time is passing, 
we're not young any longer... .”” In Act III: “Time goes on.” In 
Act IV: “Sit down, friends. Let’s not lose time, they’ll be calling 
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us to supper soon.” The very infrequency of her remarks adds 
emphasis to the repetition of her infatuations. 

Masha’s obsession is Trepleff. She exhibits vitality and under- 
standing only when speaking to him or about him. Thus to Ar- 
cadina she excuses Trepleff’s strange actions (Act II) with “His 
heart’s troubled,” and then she timidly asks, “Please, Nina, read 
something out of his play, won’t you?” Otherwise we get such 
desolating remarks as in the opening scene, “I am in mourning 
for my life. I’m unhappy.” Incidentally, this is a typical example 
of the kind of quick and blunt character revelation Tchekov uses 
throughout. It is perfectly adapted to the creation of puppet-like 
qualities. To call the technique crude, as some critics have, is to 
overweigh the tragic element. That Tchekov was a master crafts- 
man at revealing character less bluntly through the action can be 
verified by a cursory glance at his short stories. In The Sea Gull 
the different effect intended demanded different means. 

Trigorin, sooner or later, comes to fish. With the same breath 
that tells us he enjoyed Trepleff’s play, he concludes: “I dare say 
there are quantities of fish in this lake.”” He never seems quite sin- 
cere except in such statements as at the lotto game: “To catch a 
perch or a bass—that’s something like happiness!” The most vivid 
and amusing picture of Trigorin comes in Act II right after the 
argument between Arcadina and Shamreyeff over the horses: she 
stalks off in the direction of the bathing-shed to reappear a minute 
later entering the house; Trigorin follows her, carrying fishing 
rods and tackle, and a pail. 

Arcadina’s phobia is reflexive—herself. Thus she unfeelingly 
says to her brother, Sorin, who is anxious to get to town, “Stay at 
home, old man. How could you be running about with your 
rheumatism?” The theater is the pivot of her world provided that 
it involves her as the axis. When Shamreyeff asks her about the 
old theater, she replies: “You keep asking me about someone 
before the flood—how should I know?” She calls her son’s play 
“something decadent,’ and even when he later wins recognition 
she has not had time to read anything of his. In the last act at the 
lotto game her motif along with Masha’s counting is like dissonant 
counterpoint : 


Arcadina. What a reception they gave me at Kharkoff! 
Can you believe it, my head’s spinning yet. 
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Masha. Thirty-four. (A sad waltz is heard.) 

Arcadina. The students gave me an ovation, three baskets 
of flowers, two wreaths and look—( She takes off a brooch 
and puts it on the table.) 

Shamreyeff. Yes, that’s the real— 

Masha. Fifty! 

Dorn. Fifty, you say? 

Arcadina. I had a superb costume. Say what you like but 
really when it comes to dressing myself I am no fool. 
Pauline. Kostya is playing. The poor boy’s sad. 
Shamreyeff. In the papers they often abuse him. 

Masha. Seventy-seven. 

Arcadina. Who cares what they say? 


She exhibits one kind of personality when in a group as above, 
but we see another kind in the scene alone with Trepleff, or again 
with Trigorin—yet, all these are variations on the same theme. This 
is a representative example, incidentally, of Tchekov’s subtle 
technique of exhibiting how personality varies with its company. 
And the way personality changes upon the entrance of another 
character or group plays up the “Punch and Judy” humor. For 


again the entries are like the strings which pull the puppet. An- 
other example of this kind of change, already mentioned, is Masha’s 
seemingly automatic shifting out of low gear upon the entry or 
mention of Trepleff. 


Trepleff’s obsession, in turn, is Nina. In his first appearance, his 
conversation with Sorin is quite balanced and rational. Then his 
motif is introduced with Nina’s entrance: “I hear footsteps. (Em- 
braces his uncle.) I can’t live without her. Just the sound of her 
footsteps is lovely... . I am insanely happy! My enchantress! My 
dream!” After he stops his play because of his mother’s ridicule, 
he is, nevertheless, congratulated by Dorn and given some serious 
advice. We expect Trepleff, who the moment before seemed to 
need appreciation of his inspiration above all else, to be warmly 
pleased and interested, but he interrupts: “Forgive me, where’s 
Nina?” Dorn continues, but like a revolving door Trepleff im- 
patiently interrupts again: “Where is Nina?” In Act III this hys- 
terical love leads to attempted suicide. In Act IV he succeeds, or so 
it always seems to be assumed. But does he? We hear a shot and 
Dorn goes out, to return in a moment to tell Trigorin to get Ar- 
cadina away somehow, for “the fact is Constantine Gavrilovitch has 
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shot himself.” The quick return seems to indicate success, and from 
the tragic point of view it is more probable ;" yet, he had missed 
before, and from the comic point of view it is amusing to imagine 
Trepleff futilely putting holes into himself until a natural death 
arrives. The machine-like repetitions patterned throughout under- 
go no change elsewhere. Why should we necessarily assume a 
change in Trepleff’s shooting accuracy? 

Nina’s two motifs, the stage and Trigorin, are perhaps the 
clearest examples of this machine-like repetition. By Act IV she 
has given them both a full whirl, and in both cases disillusion- 
ment could hardly be more complete. In the two years that have 
intervened we should expect some change in outlook, perhaps for 
the worse, but surely some change. Yet in her last scene we get: 
“|... when I think of my calling I’m not afraid of life.” “When 
I’m a great actress, come and look at me.” “When you see 
Trigorin—don’t ever tell him anything. I love him. I love him 
even more than before.” Or again, to take another example from 
the same scene, Trepleff in an impassioned speech forgives her 
and restates his love, and we should expect in Nina a change 
of attitude towards him. But Nina’s obsessions prevent her from 
either quite understanding why she should be forgiven, or even 
from seeing that here is a sincere love which, if not reciprocated, 
should at least be appreciated. Like a robot she murmurs, “Why 
does he talk like that? Why does he talk like that?’ 

Sorin’s fixed ideas are cures and town-life; but they can hardly 
be classed as obsessions. They are not ingrained. They do not pre- 
vent him, and him only, from having a heartfelt sympathy for the 
others. Thus he is the most human, and his troubles, therefore, are 
particularly pathetic; but his motifs, while ornamental, remain 
rigid enough to be amusing. 

Dorn also has no obsessions, and, further, no motif unless it be 
his constant humming.'* Yet Tchekov manages to give even him a 
slightly puppet-like characteristic. For Dorn is completely scien- 
tific in his social relations. His kind of medicinal objectivity, so to 

“Furthermore, the verb used with reference to the first shooting is 
“strelsya,” meaning literally “to shoot oneself’; whereas Dorn in his final 
speech uses “zastrelsya,” meaning literally “to shoot oneself dead.” How- 
ever, the colloquial usage for “zastrelsya” is the same as the meaning of 
“strelsya,” and most translators have used, and I think rightly, the colloquial 
meaning. 


* Note the repetition. : 
8 Perhaps a touch that connects with his choric function? 
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speak, in its very relentlessness has its humorous aspect. It prevents 
him from administering humane and obvious treatments, as re- 
vealed, for example, in the case of Sorin—a couple of valerian drops 
gently administered to him would have been as beneficial psycho- 
logically as the act would have been kind. There is a bit of the 
mechanical even in Dorn. 


With the exception of Dorn, obsessions or fixed ideas accompany 
every character like Wagnerian /eitmotifs, and this is the basic 
comic device. The /eitmotif is the cause behind each character’s 
ridiculous actions, i.¢c., his failure to adapt himself gracefully to 
circumstances. Moreover, the very repetition of these themes is 
progressively amusing as the play unfolds. Not a single leitmotif 
changes ; experience teaches these puppets absolutely nothing ; this 
is the very essence of their mechanicality. Thus, from the tragic 
point of view, the two-year lapse between the third and the 
fourth acts allows time for the developments which have brought 
or will bring the thin-skinned group to their downfall, but this is a 
bare half of the story. From the comic point of view, the lapse em- 
phasizes that time makes no changes: the unmodified repetition of 
the same /eitmotifs after a two-year lapse has an element of sur- 
prise which augments the comedy. And in addition, because of the 
increased tempo of the /eitmotifs in Act IV by means of their 
closer juxtaposition, a comic climax is achieved. 

The juxtaposition is both horizontal and vertical. By horizontal 
arrangement is meant the pattern in which the /eitmotifs clash 
and blend. They necessarily clash at times, for they are the cause 
of each character’s isolation. Sometimes one Jeitmotif initiates 
another: Shamreyeff relates the joke about Silva, which Medved- 
enko turns into his theme by asking about the pay of a church 
cantor. Usually, however, no initiation is necessary, for the Jeit- 
motifs are so dominating that they impose themselves without ex- 
ternal reasons or excuse. Often the collisions are head-on. Thus, 
after the play in Act I, Trepleff searches for Nina, Masha searches 
for Trepleff, and Trepleff remarks, “Masha’s been hunting for me 
all over the park. Repulsive creature.” And then he bluntly tells 
her, “Don’t follow me around.” In Act IV Pauline asks Trepleff 
at least to give Masha a kind look, and Trepleff leaves the room 
without speaking, but just the moment before Pauline treats 
Medvedenko, her son-in-law, with the same disdain that Trepleff 
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shows to Masha. They all, with the exception of Sorin and Dorn, 
are methodically oblivious to the feelings of others, except when 
those feelings happen to be in tune with their particular leitmotif, 
and sensibilities rub and grate against each other like off-key in- 
struments. 

Viewing the play at any single point, almost always we find 
clashing leitmotifs, dissonance; viewing the play as a whole, we 
find a pattern of clashes which forms a harmony, consonance. This 
interweaving of the leitmotifs is from the comic side the play’s fun- 
damental principle of organization. To censure Tchekov, as is 
sometimes done, for the use of so much disconnected conversa- 
tion is to miss the very foundation of his comedy. 

The vertical arrangement of the leitmotifs is just as mechanical, 
and thus as amusing, as the individual leitmotifs and their hori- 
zontal arrangement. For example: Medvedenko loves Masha, 
Masha loves Trepleff, Trepleff loves Nina, Nina loves Trigorin, 
Trigorin loves fish! Or again: Nina desires stage success and 
Sorin wants to live in town; Trigorin has both, but he, in turn, 
desires what both Nina and Sorin can have but do not want— 
time to fish on that lake. Invariably what one character wants, 
another has, and the process continues in a kind of chain-reaction. 

The other comic techniques all depend upon the puppet-like 
qualities. The constant repetition of the same words and phrases, 
for example, is an expression of the rigidity of the characters. In- 
cidentally, because the comic element in The Sea Gull has been 
misunderstood or completely missed, many translators have taken 
it upon themselves to “correct” Tchekov by substituting synonyms 
and different word-phrases for the repetitions, in the belief ap- 
parently that Tchekov lacked the ingenuity to think up new words 
and phrases! No wonder interpretations of the tragic-comic balance 
have had their ups and downs. 

Then there is that peculiar kind of paradoxical obliviousness of 
the characters. For instance, in Act II it is Trepleff who kills the 
sea gull and tells Nina, “It’s the way I'll soon end my own life.” 
Nina replies, “You are so irritable lately, and you talk—it’s as if 
you were talking in symbols. And this sea gull, I suppose that’s a 
symbol, too. Forgive me, but I don’t understand it. (Lays the sea 
gull on the seat.) I’m too simple to understand you.” When 
Trigorin comes along, the dead sea gull suggests “an idea for a 
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short story: a young girl, one like you, has lived all her life beside 
a lake; she loves the lake like a sea gull and is happy and free 
like a sea gull. But by chance a man comes, sees her, and out of 
nothing better to do, destroys her, like this sea gull here.” This 
story so closely parallels what happens to Nina because of Trigorin 
that it seems incredible that Trigorin should forget the sea gull. Yet 
in Act IV: 


Shamreyeff. And, Boris Alexeyevitch, we've still got 
something of yours here. 

Trigorin. What’s that? 

Shamreyeff. Somehow or other Constantine Gavrilovitch 
shot a sea gull, and you asked me to have it stuffed 
for you. 

Trigorin. I don’t remember. (Reflecting.) I don’t re- 
member. 


At the very end Trigorin looks again at the sea gull. “I don’t re- 
member. (Reflecting.) I don’t remember.” Nina, however, who in 
Act II could not grasp the symbolism of Trepleff, has, we discover 
in Act IV, signed her letters to Trepleff as the Sea Gull, and in 
her final scene she repeats over and over, “I’m a sea gull.” Trep- 
leff, like Trigorin, shows no evidence of understanding the con- 
nection. Perhaps this is best described as irony, but it is the puppet- 
like behavior of the characters which makes it both amusing and 
artistically probable. With wholly seriously represented characters, 
this ridiculous forgetfulness of Trigorin’s and the opaqueness on 
the part of Trepleff would be highly improbable, and the absurdity 
would rest with the author. 

Just as The Sea Gull has the “stuff” of tragedy, so it surely has 
the “stuff” of comedy. Furthermore, they are so interpenetrated 
that whatever is comic is also tragic and vice versa. This can be 
tested by random selections, or better, possibly, by considering the 
most difficult cases for ambivalence—the tragic and comic climaxes, 
and the most hilarious and pathetic incidents. 

The tragic climax, of course, is the suicide of Trepleff and its 
immediately preceding events. Here we have a sensitive, aspiring, 
and sympathetic character committing self-destruction because of 
an error of judgment. There can be no question that this should 
arouse our tragic emotions. Yet, at the same time, it has an amus- 
ing aspect. As mentioned before, we can not be quite certain that 
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the attempt has succeeded: he had tried it before, and the unend- 
ing patterns of mechanical repetitions lead one to expect the same 
kind of repetition in the future. Further, Trepleff’s puppet-like 
qualities are as vivid and as comic in the last as in the earlier scenes. 
Take his last speech: “Too bad if any one meets her [Nina] in 
the garden and tells mother. That might upset mother.” This from 
a man who is to commit suicide in the next couple of minutes! We 
would expect an entirely serious character at such a climax to 
have a better idea of what really would upset his mother. Yet this, 
like everything else in the play, is qualified by the opposite “pull,” 
the tragic in this case, for it is another expression of his tragic flaw 
—the failure to understand the potencies of things. 


The comic climax occurs in Act IV at the lotto game. Like a 
bunch of jumping beans the /eitmotifs blindly bounce against each 
other. While the lotto game ostensibly makes the players a group, 
the fixed ideas of each go popping off into their own particular 
and isolated orbits and there is no gravitation in this system. 
Extremely amusing, yes! but also sad. We can hardly help feeling 
sorry for these souls that “can’t find any ground to meet on.” 


One of the most pathetic incidents is the playing of a melancholy 
waltz by Trepleff two rooms off while Masha waltzes and says, 
“The great thing, mama, is to be where I don’t see him. If only 
my Semyon could get his transfer, I promise you I’d forget in 
a month. It’s all nonsense.” Pathos?—the utter hopelessness of 
Masha’s position, her illusion about the transfer, and the music 
itself symbolizing Trepleff’s sorrow. Comedy ?—the way Masha is 
drawn to the music like iron to a magnet, the rigidity of her nature 
that would make her dance at such a moment, and the mechanical 
way she keeps on deluding herself. 

One of the most hilarious incidents certainly is Medvedenko’s 
questioning Shamreyeff about the pay of the church singer. Never- 
theless, it is sad because it so poignantly reminds us again of the 
terrible isolation of these people. 

3asic to the ambivalence, this constant interpenetration or mix- 
ture of the tragic and the comic, is Tchekov’s treatment of char- 
acter. Each character is both tragic and comic. Sorin is the most 
pitiable, yet he has his comic motifs. Medvedenko is the most comic, 
yet in Act IV Tchekov is careful to balance this characteristic by 
stressing Medvedenko’s tragic concern for his baby. As a result, 
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there are focal characters and groups, but no “star system” with 
its usual one or two dominating heroes or villains. Moreover, the 
thin-skinned “heroes” and the thick-skinned “villains” are not 
sharply opposed—it is a matter of degree. 

Tchekov, a doctor, tended to treat humanity generically. His 
characters are in part types, but such portrayal is not artistically 
bad, because comedy depends on types. When an individual fails 
to adapt himself to circumstances gracefully, i.e., in the comic sense, 
the failure is one of individuality. 


Every comic character is a type. Inversely, every resem- 
blance to a type has something comic in it. Though we may 
long have associated with an individual without discover- 
ing anything about him to laugh at, still, if advantage is 
taken of some accidental analogy to dub him with the 
name of a famous hero of romance or drama, he will in 
our eyes border upon the ridiculous, if only for a moment. 
And yet this hero of romance may not be a comic char- 
acter at all. But then it is comic to be like him. It is comic 
to wander out of one’s own self. It is comic to fail into a 
ready-made category. . . . Thus, to depict characters, that 


is to say, general types, is the object of high-class comedy."* 


Thus Tchekov uses the type to reveal the comic qualities of his 
characters, but, at the same time, he is careful to preserve in them 
unique and individualistic characteristics in order to reveal serious 
qualities. In The Sea Gull we do not find a purely comic character, 
because the individualistic aspects of personality are always present 
as well. Conversely, we do not find a purely tragic character. 

The mixture of the two is one of the reasons Tchekov’s char- 
acters are so surprising and so interesting. One can never be sure 
which ingredient is going to appear. The comic side, of course, is 
basically static, and our interest is held not so much by what is 
going to happen as by how. Tchekov is a master at giving that 
how the utmost variety through the various comic techniques 
noted. The tragic side, conversely, is relatively dynamic—the what 
rather than the how. The concern of Medvedenko for his baby in 
Act IV is a dynamic development. Similarly, a completely new 
aspect of Arcadina’s serious nature is revealed in the scene with 
Trigorin in Act III. Despite his desire to stay with Nina, he sub- 


* Bergson, op. cit., pp. 148-149. 
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mits like a whipped animal to Arcadina’s insistence that they leave 
immediately. Then, feeding her egotism, almost sadistically, she 
addresses herself: ‘“‘Now he’s mine.” Then casually, as if nothing 
had happened, “However, if you like you may stay. I'll go by my- 
self, and you come later, in a week. After all, where would you 
hurry to?” 


The tragic-comic ambivalence is so integral, so tight, that it is an 
analytical over-simplification to presume that comedy is “worked 
in” through the manner of presentation of a tragic situation. Where 
does the one end? Or where does the other start? Tchekov’s con- 
ception is obviously far too complex and unified for that. Anatole 
France writes at the end of La Vie en Fleur: “On aime aussi la 
vie, la douloureuse vie, parce qu’on aime la douleur. Et comment 
ne l’aimerait-on pas? elle ressemble a la joie, et parfois se confond 
avec elle.” Something like this seems to be the principle of life 
represented in The Sea Gull. But how can this be, if, as has been 
emphasized, the comic occurs only when the consequences are not 
serious? It has been argued, for instance, that the leitmotifs are 
comic, and yet they are at least in part the cause of serious mis- 
fortunes. 


Generally speaking, in non-aesthetic experiences of the im- 
mediate present, tragic and comic emotions are rarely experienced 
simultaneously. At a moment of calamity, for example, it would 
be a singular individual, indeed, who would enjoy any humor in 
the situation. And at the moment of a hilarious, or even just an 
amusing, incident the comic emotions will normally drown out any 
potential tragic emotions. But in retrospect—i.e., events as they 
are experienced in memory—the tragic and the comic emotions 
almost inevitably merge to some extent. The most amusing inci- 
dent, for example, can hardly be remembered without a tinge of 
regret. In retrospect, in other words, there is nothing comic which 
is entirely free of serious consequences, and this is the answer to 
the paradox : serious consequences can be involved with the comic 
provided that the situation is experienced retrospectively. Similarly, 
in retrospect there is nothing tragic which is entirely free of the 
comic. The serious implications of the comic are missed in the 
immediate present, and thus we experience purely comic emotions, 
but upon reflection those latent implications turn up and then we 
perceive a comic-tragic ambivalence. Conversely, the comic side of 
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the tragic is missed in the immediate present, but upon reflection 
the latent mechanicality turns up and thus again ambivalence re- 
sults. Purely comic or purely tragic emotions rarely occur when 
life is viewed reflectively, and Tchekov has given us a play which 
arouses, as it were, our “reflective” emotions. 

The aesthetic experience is similar to the reflective experience, 
for both tend to involve a contemplative attitude. When we think 
over our past experiences or acquire understanding of a work of 
art, our wills are relatively at rest, static instead of kinetic. The 
contemplative attitude is a passive or receiving frame of mind in 
which the will is engaged only in so far as there is the desire to 
keep our attention upon some object, memory, or idea. This is op- 
posed to the kinetic attitude in which the will is engaged over and 
beyond this to the extent of leading to practical action. Thus it is 
that experiencing The Sea Gull and musing over the past, or dis- 
cerning life reflectively, have such a close connection. Thus it is 
that The Sea Gull seems so lifelike, and yet lifelike in so peculiar 
a way. For generally we are much more kinetic than static. That 
is not to say that the tragic-comic ambivalence is not experienced 
in our kinetic activity, but rather that we rarely notice it because 
our energy and our attention are absorbed in practical action. In 
tragedies the serious side of life is stressed, and thus distorted ; 
in comedies the non-serious side is stressed, and thus distorted; 
in tragi-comedies that do not merge the two, again there is dis- 
tortion. But in The Sea Gull the merger is complete, and it seems 
real because it closely resembles life in retrospect without distor- 
tion.'® That merger has seldom been achieved, if at all, as suc- 
cessfully as in Tchekov. 

It is natural to compare the dramatic structure of Tchekov’s 
plays with the traditional forms of tragedies, comedies, and tragi- 
comedies, but unfortunately some critics seem to use the latter as 
the norm. Yarmolinsky, for example: “He [Tchekov] lacked the 
dramatic instinct. His plays want the sense of crisis, the heightened 
tension, the clear-cut clash of wills that one expects on the stage. 
There is something loose and amorphous about them.’’?* Elizabeth 
Drew says, “The Sea Gull may not be Chekov’s most perfect play, 


* Perhaps this is a far better reason for classing Tchekov a Realist than 
those usually given. But his uniqueness defies classification. 

* Avrahm Yarmolinsky, ed., The Portable Tchekow (New York, 1947), 
p. 19. 
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but in some ways it is his most interesting play. It is so interesting 
just because of the imperfection of its dramatic form.”*" If it is 
true that dramatic form should be the means to an intended effect, — 
it is difficult to understand in what way The Sea Gull is dramati- 
cally loose or imperfect. It might be argued, however, that the effect 
is non-dramatic, but this opinion has never been established. 

Because the effect is unique, comparisons are of little avail. It is 
not merely a half-dose of the tragic plus a half-dose of the comic. 
Those elements are assimilated and transformed, and no longer 
exist as such. It was necessary for analytical purposes to split ~ 
the two, but that operation, too, produced a distortion. Descriptions 
of the effect, such as “laughter through tears,” never quite hit the 
mark. The best explanation, perhaps, is simply: “Tchekovian 
effect.” The union of the contemplative attitude of the reflective 
experience with that of the aesthetic experience helps to explain 
why it is that the effect is so powerful. 

Its cause? At the close of Plato’s Symposium, only Socrates, 
Aristophanes, and Agathon remained in conversation after the 
night of revelry. Aristodemus, who was half-awake, listened to 
their discourse, and the chief thing he remembered was 


Socrates compelling the other two to acknowledge that 
the genius of comedy was the same with that of tragedy, 
and that the true artist in tragedy was an artist in comedy 
also. To this they were constrained to assent, being drowsy, 
and not quite following the argument. 


It is a tragedy that that argument was not recorded. But it is not 
surprising that Socrates, the typical philosopher, should so argue. 
For the philosopher tends to take a contemplative or reflective view 
of life, to see it from the “long run,” and thus he notices the tragic- 
comic ambivalence. Tchekov’s unique genius enabled him to pre- 
sent that conception of life dramatically. 


“ Elizabeth Drew, Discovering Drama (New York, 1937), p. 16. 








